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Executive Srviurr 


AK.J 



April 6, 1977 


Admiral Stansfield Turner, USN 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, DC 20505 


Dear Stan: 


I can't tell you how glad and relieved I am that a man of 
your demonstrated capability is in charge at CIA. I very 
well remember our conversations on the Soviet threat on 
your flagship in the Med and the brillantly innovative 
tactics you came up with to counter the local variety at 
the time. It gives me considerable comfort to know that 
that same understanding and approach is being applied at 


I am enclosing an article by General Keegan and a cooy of 
my letter forwarding it to the President, both of which 
are self-explanatory, and in my view urgent. 



Verves in 
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very seldom thai a bona fide, long-term 
member of the U. S. intelligence community 
speaks candidly in public about what goes on 
in the super-secret recesses of the national 
intelligence estimating process. Maj. Gen. 
George J. Keegan, Jr., recently retired as 
chief of Air Force Intelligence and a 20-year 
veteran of varied top-level military intelli- 


of sug^psting to the Free World that its strategic balance ever published: 

fllfTer/nrPii nrp not naorlu nc afTtm* J,. ,r »t_ . 1 n . 


ditTerences are not nearly as effective as 
might otherwise have been thought. 

For in so asserting, one runs the risk of 
all of the negative, psychological feedback 
on morale, etc., and invites the risk of 
rather negative impingements on the 
foreign security policy arena. 1 want to 
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gence posts, recently spoke to a group of assure you that those matters weigh very 
Washington newsmen under the auspices of heavily on my mind. 


the American Security Council to provide 
such a viewpoint. His remarks are published 
here in full because they deserve close study 
by everyone concerned about the future secur- 
ity of this nation and the peace of the 
world. -R B. H.) 

Today I speak as a private citizen 
expressing my own personal views regard- 
ing the Soviet threat and the evolving 
world power balance, it is a very difficult 
thing for a member of the military estab- 
lishment to serve that establishment for 
better than 30 years, to work in harness 
with it to weigh What has transpired on his 
watch and, upon retirement, render public 
judgment about the adequacy of the 
Establishment’s perceptions of our most 
serious national security, problems. What 


But in the last five years, in watching 
anyone labeled “worst-case scenario advo- 
cate,” who suggested even the most 
modest real case, I realize that what I 
have been living as a member of the 
intelligence community was a part in a 
Charles Dickens novel. The shocking fact 
about our intelligence community, with its 
thousands of able, competent and dedi- 
cated people, is that for 25 years, it has . 
consistently underestimated. What the 
press has heard, in contrast, is a vast 
mythology about overestimation— citing 
bomber gaps, missile gaps, overkill, with 
very few people ever devoting any time to 
addressing the realities. 

A little over . a . year ago. Dr. Albert 
Wohlstetter made one of the most impor- 


_Leggjtd£_q f_the Arms Race,” issued as a 
-Sgggj al report, bv the United States Stra- 
. tegjC-JfiStit ute. A nd he undertook what 
very few before him seem willing to do. He 
checked the record and documented the 
past decade’s intelligence — projections of 
future Soviet strategic force strength. And 
then for each successive year after the 
estimate had been issued, he most care- 
fully and rigorously researched the avail- 
able evidence on the forces that the 
Soviets had developed and deployed. His 
principal source was the Defense secre- 
tary’s annual posture statement to the 
Congress. He found that without a single 
exception, the United States had consis- 
tently underestimated the development 
and deployment of Soviet strategic forces. 

He found, secondly, that in a substantial 
number of the cases — belter than 75%— 
the actual Soviet deployments had exr 
ceeded the high estimates. 

Such a condition has, in fact, existed for 
the past 25 years of my direct participa- 
tion in the national estimative process. 
There is no way that 1 can describe to you, 
and have you believe me, what has gone on 
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U S. foreign diplomatic &ppit0V>el(ibf:Or 
it has been my unbroken experience 
that the [intelligence] community has 
been wrong about assessing Soviet inten- 
tions— granted that that is a very elabo- 
rate, complex and Byzantine art. The 
[intelligence] community has consistently 
been wrong about its judgments to the 
national leadership on whether the Soviets 
were pursuing superiority, whether they 
could afford to do so, or whether they 
could in fact pursue such superiority, 

The estimates have been wrong about 
Soviet purposes in detente. The estimators 
have been shockingly deficient in their 
assessments of the risks and the advan- 
tages to the United States and the Free 
World of the so-called “technology 
exchange." ■ ■ 

It has been my experience that the real 
problem of national security, as it relates 
to some of our higher agencies, is not the 
so-called skullduggery that allegedly goes 
on in the pursuit of Cold War aims. If 
there is a Watergate in this country, and 
there has been, but ignored, it has been in 
the monumental, incompetent judgmental 
processes in this government regarding the 
nature, character and growth of the Soviet 
threat as it has evolved from year to year. 

1 think the matter is unconscionable. 
Why do I bring this subject up at this 
time? Very simply. Fora number of years, 
almost alone in this government, I have 
urged that there be a formal postmortem 
and audit performed by a disinterested, 
outside agency or group of scholars who 
have no professional, private or open links 
to the intelligence community— an audit 
on every intelligence estimate that this 
government has produced since the first 
N1E [National Intelligence Estimate] was 
developed many, many years ago. The 
audit would scrupulously record, trace and 
track where we have been wrong, where 
we have been right, where we have fallen 
short of the mark or where we have exag- 
gerated. That has never been performed in . 
this government save by Dr. Albert Wohl- 
sietter. And he only looked at a small 
fraction. Now every suggestion that has 
been made to date by myself and others 
has been resisted in the most resounding, 
vocal and emotional way. The vast 
bureaucracy of the intelligence commu- 
nity does not want to be audited on its 
record. 

Intelligence, an area that I have been in 
and out of for almost 35 years, is a very 
imperfect art form; difficult and complex, 
because unlike many other disciplines, it 
must deal with uncertainty and faces all 
the hazards that accrue from dealing with 
uncertainty. Therefore, there are bound to 
be honest differences of opinion, honestly 
different ranges of judgments. It’s in the 
nature of the beast. But over the years, in 
trying to cope with these hazardous and 
difficult problems, we have been critical of 
the wrong sector of intelligMC^ d ' F 
That sector is the one inarmust operate 
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in the shadowy, hand-to-hand, difficult. The real problem has not been in that 
complex, sometimes dangerous business of area. We have excelled, possibly over- 
trying to neutralize the opposition’s efforts stepped some bounds from time to time, 
to penetrate your own society, your insti- But by and large the United States has 

tutions and to deceive you and to wage accomplished miracles in a very difficult 

war in those subterranean depths normally medium. The area where we are failing is 

relegated to the all-essential clandestine in the estimating process. I’m going to give 

mmie ^RDP«BfM0af65A‘0pT30^06^^9 1 mean so that 

can protect itself. . j you won t think that I in deprived of my 
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senses. When I retired, I expressed some 
judgments that are in need of clarification, 
first, 1 would like to set the record 
straight regarding the strategic judgments 
I have reached as a result of my exposure 
to intelligence. 

My first concern has to do with the 
question of “superiority,” a word that is 
not very meaningful nor very helpful I 
would like to make it clear that I think the 
I-ree World has an absolutely formidable 
array of physical power, of psychological 
strength and economic viability, that no. 
opposing consortium of nations can afford 
to challenge up to certain of the more 
dangerous thresholds without entailing 
some very serious risks. We are a very 

powerful nation. I want to make that 
clear. 

Now as to the unfortunate question of 
who is No. I and who is not, and the 
unfortunate use of the loose language 
associated with superiority, I think the 
l mted States is superior in only one major 
area and that is in its ability to respond 
quickly and efficiently to a nuclear initia- 
tive by the Soviet Union. And that’s where 
it stops. 

What the Soviets have evolved today, in 
my judgment, is a set of forces structured 
to a totally different strategic philosophy 
than our own. All U. S. strategic forces, in 1 
contrast, have been premised on a view ( 
that nuclear war was so horrible that it ; 
could not be contemplated in any rational \ 
environment and. therefore, for 20 years r 

musTdet U er. Phil0S0P ^^^ nF ^ p,R ® teaS 


5 Nuclear war must be avoided at all 
I costs - 1 f* ave n <> quarrel with that strategy 
except that I am unaware in 20 years of a 
1 serious-minded scholarly, in-depth at- 
; tempt to determine what it requires to 
deter. The American view of what is 
' necessary to deter is based largely on 
rather loose generalizations regarding the 
logic of city busting. This logic was 
created in large part by academics and 
theoreticians for whom the sound of batter 
was but an abstraction. The Soviet “mind- 
set —documented, and massively ignored 
by this country until recently — is based on 
a different set of considerations 
* ft * r World War 2. the Soviets put over 
600 of their top military professionals to 
studying the lessons of that war along with 
the impact of modern technology and 
atomic weapons on modern forces. Fifteen 
years after their studies were undertaken 
they emerged with a “blueprint," and 
their findings persuaded them that a 
nation could survive a nuclear war and 
emerge successfully. Now that is almost 
impossible for an American to contem- 
plate. 

The Soviets published their conclusions 
and made them available in hundreds of 
thousands of pages of some of the most 
Jearned and sophisticated strategic litera- 
ture in modern history. Few in this 
country would pay attention. That is why 
a few years ago 1 began to translate these 
materials and to make them available to 
many of you journalists. 

• . Alfl nnnoAiuiAAH r> C A 
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wage nuclear war and emerge with some 


P B-1 30 00 80 CflaJfQintage— however pyhrric- 
f the Sov f s enunciated a strategic policy 
;* premised on the view that war dt.any ieve 
V of conflict could be waged, couldV won 

and tf !? t , they couid emerge as a liable 
.7: controlled, surviving military entity. Unc 
Vv that s what the Penkovsky documents/were 
, \ . all about. 7. - 

(A. ° leg Penkovsky, you wilJjeealf/wlTthe 
•ye 15 ovi p t col one l^ wiuv fn' fh e early 1960s 

fcsl su PP l, ecT U. S. intelligence /with a re- 
P? markable array of top-secret documents of 
§? Soviet strategic planning— until he was 
arr ested and shot'. Regrettably, those 
A remarkable documents-clearly reflecting 
r S So J'! et lon 8-term plans-haVe not yet been 

3 published and made available to the 

i£ American people. I think it is unconscion- 
•2 able. 

I However, you don’t have to have the 
■¥ Penkovsky documents in order to under- 
;y stand Soviet strategic planning. All you 
3 _ a y e t0 read is . Soviet Marshall V D 
? %koj oysk , v’ 1 bno L “Military 
3 now in its third edition. It’s all there. BuT 
j ' v “® n first edition appeared, high offi- 

f cials of this government— and I know 

because I was there— went to considerable 
extremes to try to obscure the thrust of 
that book and the thrust of its impact on 
thinking people for fear that it might hurt 
• the evolving American strategy-as con- 
ceived under Mr. McNamara and others 
in the Kennedy Administration. And I’m 
not going to make any more comments or 
answer any questions on that allegation, 
because I don’t want to get into a “names- 
contest. 

But I was there and it happened. And it 
goes on to this day. 

The now famous . Foy Koh ler University 
oLMiarmb ook on So viet strategic nLd^r 
Jjglicynhe jreatest sing le workoTiK lonTT 
.gyglifIlEEg _ar in the Eng lish 13^^“ 
based entirely on Soviet documents, stimu- 
lated at least one high official of this 
government to suggest that maybe this 
book ought not be published. 

As a result of the Soviets having and 
taking a different view of strategic balance 
and war-fighting capability in the nuclear 
age, the Soviets have emerged with an 
entirely different strategy, an entirely 
different conception. When we talk of 
superiority in the United States, strate- 
gically, it means one thing to me: that we 
do have a superior ability to respond very 
quickly to a warning that an attack is 
under way and. if we choose, to launch our 
retaliatory forces before they are crippled 
That s a choice that we have, although 
some would allege that we have renounced 

totally^ a f ° rm ° f Strategic response. 

The Soviets on the other hand, methodi- 
cally and at a crushing cost to their popu- 
lation, have spent twice as much as we’ve 
estimated on defense. Now how much 
discussion in the press have you heard 

[Gen ] Danny 
Graham [former director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency] and I did more I 
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Soviet Scarp SS-9 IC8M is shown on parade in Moscow. The Russian missile is 120 ft. long and carries a 20-megaton 


warhead. 


think, than any two individuals in this 
government for the last five years to point 
out the fallacies of the estimative process 
which was producing the under-inflated 
judgments of Soviet defense spending. 
Now the estimates have been doubled for 
the period 1969 and beyond. 

What 1 would like to suggest to this 
group today, on the basis of evidence 
which I have examined myself, of 
hundreds upon hundreds of massive Soviet 
military-related facilities which are not 
“costed” because their function is un- 
known, that Soviet defense spending is still 
grossly underestimated. I’d like to suggest 
that in another five years from now, when 
we get through doing all the work that we 
should have been doing and have not been 
doing, we will lind that the Soviet budgets 
for the period 1969 and beyond have to be 
doubled again! I’m not speaking lightly. I 
have chosen my words very carefully. 

Now, what do I believe about relative 
Soviet lighting capabilities? In my consid- 
ered judgment, the Soviet Union today has 
a capability to initiate, wage, survive and 
emerge from a global conflict with far 
greater effectiveness than the United 
Stales and its allies. That is notj.o sajethat 
if we retaliated iARRrfiyi94jsftErPfe'4 as 


Soviet initiative, which 1 don’t anticipate, 
certainly not now, there is no question that 
the Soviet cities would be burned to the 
ground. When you hear the phrase “they 
would cease functioning as a viable socie- 
ty,” I think that is an unstudied recalling 
of the language of the McNamara era. It 
is not based on an in-depth examination of 
the extraordinary cha.nges which have 
taken place in the Soviet Union during the 
past decade. 

It remained latgely for me— as the chief' 
of Air Force Intelligence, and in almost 
every case— to surface to the attention of 
the intelligence community significant 
new data on strategy, weapons, forces, 
research and development, civil defense 
measures, chemical warfare. Backfire 
bomber capabilities and violations of 
SALT. In many instances, our Air Force 
data was ignored, dismissed or taken 
under advisement, because it did not coin- 
cide with the mind-set of an intelligence 
process that in my opinion has become 
highly politicized in the last 20 years. It 
has become a judgmental process that 
tends to reflect the hopes and aspirations 
of those in diplomatic leadership in this 
couAtx\s.,lt’ji,& strange, ■a.UtUen*'*, „ 


Some years ago, I was the first, not to 
discover but to suggest, that certain 
extraordinary weapons development proj- 
ects in the Soviet Union, far beyond 
anything ever undertaken in the Free 
World, might seriously inhibit or neutral- 
ize our strategic potential in the next 
decade. The response in every single case 
was a reflection of the American scientific 
mind-set, which is used in our intelligence 
community. If you have a problem about 
an unknown new scientific project, you 
call in some prestigious like-minded scien- 
tists and you get their advice. And since 
the days of Vannevar Bush, my experience 
with the U. S. scientific community is that 
in its egocentricity it is functionally incap- 
able of recognizing that the peasants 
behind the Potemkin facade are capable of 
doing something original, and originally 
creative, and beyond the ken and scope of 
our own technical capability. Persistently 
over the years, in our intelligence commu- 
nity in its tragic dependence on advice 
from our scientists, who tend to know very 
little about what’s going on in the Soviet 
Union, there developed a propensity for 
these people to say ‘no, they can’t do it.’ . 

afflic i s l L he intel,i - 

gcnce community ts that of the nnrror 
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image, in which we persistently try to view 
what the Soviets are doing in the light of 
our own logic, experience and strategic 
preconceptions. All 1 can say is that there 
is no way that you can conceivably come 
to grips with the Soviet Union and under- 
stand what is transpiring unless you do it 
from the Soviet point of view, and it was'to 
break that unfortunate habit that Air 
Force intelligence moved to obtain the 
original Soviet writings, to translate and 
make them available to the American 
public. 

With regard to the intelligence process, 
there is an unstated rule in this govern- 
ment that in making our judgments of 
strategic balance we will use only “agreed 
national intelligence.” And what is 
“agreed national intelligence?” It is intel- 
ligence derived by committee, which 
reflects the least common denominator of 
the threat and rarely contains a mean- 
ingful reference to the dynamics of 
competition in terms of new weapons, new 
forces and new capabilities. 

The result is that when you estimate 
today you estimate against a country that 
has now reached our own industrial 
stature, that has now reached our level of 
scientific competence, but that is thought 
backward in turning out the quality of 
hardware. 

When people talk about techno- 
logical superiority in this country they are 
talking about potential and futures that 
have not yet been bought and paid for, 
distributed and manufactured and de- 
ployed to our forces. 

I think a lot of the confusion comes into 
this area. 

Now what are some of the intelligence 
judgments that have occasioned my views? 
One has to do with civil defense. There are 


calling the nation’s attention to informa- 
tion which, in my opinion, has altered the 
strategic balance in significant if not deci- 
sive ways. Almost anyone else can divulge 
the results of a lifelong study of the Soviet 
Union with impunity, but a military 
officer cannot whether he is retired or 
active. Now what I divulged was not sensi- 
tive. 

It was widely known, and there was 
an enormous wealth of neglected unclas- 
sified literature to document it. But who 
would go out to the Soviet Union and 
travel and buy this literature in their 
newspapers and the thousands of photo- 
graphs contained in those newspapers and 
periodicals and pamphlets which exist in 
the thousands in the Soviet Union? 

What 1 discussed were the judgments 
that emerged from this process, protecting 
sources, protecting methods and, there- 
fore, 1 don’t think that I did anything 
other than render a service not only to the 
leaders of this government, who were 
totally ignorant and still are about the 
subject, and to the professional staffs, 
which are still very ignorant about the 
subject, but tp a greater degree the service 
was rendered to the American public. 

Now what are the facts? Very simply, 
the Soviets upon their determination that 
a nation could be made survivable under- 
took the greatest war survival/civil 
defense program in history. Bear in mind 
this is a country that lost half of its cities 
in World War 2, lost between 20 million 
and 40 million people killed or wounded, 
and whose leaders destroyed some 20 
million to 40 million of their own people in 
a succession of purges. These are a very 
tough people. ; 

What they have done over the past 20 


has to do with civil defense. There are years is to place the Soviet Union under- Finally, much to my chagrin, this 
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economic, population-industrial command 
assets that are essential to prevail in war 
from our ability to cripple. 1 say and will 
challenge any military or congressional 
body of this government tp disprove what 1 
am about to say: 

The United States today lacks the fire- 
power, lacks the accuracy and lacks the 
yields to overcome the enormous advantage 
in terms of neutralizing our retaliatory 
punch which the Soviets have engineered 
for themselves at great cost. They have 
removed their civilian leadership from our 
ability to cripple it. They have removed 
their military command and control from ' 
our ability to destroy or cripple. The 
nuclear chain of command from the 
General Staff to the lowest regiment is now 
beyond the reach of American retaliatory 
weapons. There is no physical way that we 
can destroy underground installations 
which now exist in the tens of thousands, 
that are now 1,000-2,500 psi. blast 
hardened — the hardest man-made struc- 
tures in the world. They have put their 
strategic communications underground. 
They have put their nuclear weapons 
underground. They have hardened most of 
their fighting capabilities— particularly in 
the defense area. 

The entire industrial population of the 
Soviet Union, it would seem from the 
evidence which we examined, and the 
human sources we spoke to, are now 100% 
protected. Every daytime working indus- 
trial shift in the Soviet Union has within a 
few feet a vast underground bunker 
hardened to 145 psi. Now unless you get a 
direct hit against one of these, the incum- 
bents or the occupants are going to survive, 
and that’s precisely what the Soviets have 
done. 

Finally, much to my chagrin, this 
country has for many years neglected 
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defense. Inis country went into civilian 
defense studies with a mind-set, not 
believing that it was going on and not 
taking it seriously. The result was that no 
one did the research and it was left for us. 
We’ve got years more to do. The Soviets 
realized in the late 1950s that they 
couldn’t hope to evacuate their popula- 
tions in a meaningful way. What we 
found, and what triggered our interest, 
were Soviet regulations published as late 
as 1960, specifying in detail that every 
new urban building must have a shelter in 
the basement built to specifications that 
protect the population — not from a direct 
burst, but from a nearby burst and nuclear 
effects. 

The evidence which my small staff has 
since uncovered leaves little doubt in my 
mind that they have succeeded in protect- 
ing the bulk of their civil population— in 
place— against all but a direct nuclear Jiit' 
While I appreciate that years of additional 
study will be required by our ostrich-like 
econometricians to measure every impact, 

1 made a judgment call. The time to warn 
our people and leaders was now. And [ 
issued such a warning and I think it was in 
the public interest that I do so. I hope I’ve 
stimulated sufficient people. I know I have 
angered many in this government. I hope 
that I’ve provoked them enough to the point 
where they will dedicate some analysts to 
research the data which they had ignored. 
That’s all that I’m trying to do. 

I say to you now, in my judgment, that 
the Soviets through their hardening, war 
survival and civil defense measures, have 
neutralized the ability of our retaliatory 
forces to carry out their directed tasks. 
That does not mean that we could not burn 
every Soviet city to the ground. We could. ~ 
And I find it hardly likely that the Soviet 
Union at this time would take that risk, or 
encourage such an incredible wrath that 
would be inflicted on its population. I also 
find it morally repugnant to have aban- 
doned the traditional mission of military 


T:?.. , Sn . d n0W turn t0 hold,n B Clvil P°P U - having since run out of nuclear 


^treats and now turn to holding civil popu- 
lations in hostage. 

Do not for a moment doubt the conse- 
quences! In 1969, we premised our arms 
control negotiations on the one clearly 
erroneous assumption, that the Soviets 
would seek no more than parity. And 
finally, in 1972 — based on a totally polit- 
icized civil defense study of 1970 (which 
found no serious evidence of CD) — we 
concluded an ABM treaty premised on an 
explicit agreement that neither side would 
defend its civil populations— thus holding 
each hostage to the nuclear threat. Yet 
even a cursory examination of the “hard” 
intelligence would have confirmed what 
remained for me (o expose. • > , 

Secondly, there have been a number of 
problems in the estimates that have to do 
with hardware and forces, Remarks were 
attributed to me about my not knowing of 
any area where the Soviets did not have a 
strategic advantge. What 1 said, and what 
I meant, and what I say here today is that 
in every important area that is meaningful 
to strategic balance in terms of combat kill 
effectiveness, I know of no single major 
advantage which the United States 
retains. 

And when people tell me that we have 
greater accuracy, my response is “yes, we 
have more accurate weapons. Not much 
greater in accuracy than do the Soviets, 
but what have we done with our accuracy? 
We have imposed self-restraint and have 
reduced the amount of firepower and 
yield. And so those weapons, while effi- 
cient, don’t really do an awful lot more.” 

Also, the Soviet target base has been 
doubling almost every JO years— the mgsu 
explosive military growth in hist^ITj A^ 
have not been keeping pace. People say or 
take comfort in the fact that we have 
MIRV. What have we done with our 
MIRVs? Gone to smaller yields and 
increased the accuracy problem. We have 
not really tested their operational reliabil- 
ity. What they can do well is to burn cities, 


' having since run out of nuclear weapons 
with which to destroy the bulk of the 
USSR's ground divisions and reserves. 

We have been told that we have a vastly 
superior bomber payload. For 15 years as 
a member of this intelligence community, 
1 watched the accountants make some 800 
Soviet medium bombers disappear from 
the strategic equation. Most of these have 
the same one-way intercontinental capa- 
bility our medium bombers had and were 
required to fly. I know. 1 used to practice 
one-way missions in them. Same capabil- 
ity, most of them, that our medium 
’’ bombers had, which I once flew. We were 
practicing one-way missions and targets. 

It is considered worst-ease to consider 
that in anything as horrible as global 
conflict, the Soviets yyould not do what is 
realistic by using all of their forces. Well, 
the case of the bomber payload question is 
Qne of how you do your bookkeeping and 
what you exclude from 1 it. We have no 
advantage in bomber payload, let me 
assure you, when you look at the reali- 
ties. 

Now what else is ignored? Refire. Every 
year for the last five years I have dissented 
in the manner in which the United States 
has ignored the intercontinental ballistic 
missile refire capability of the Soviet 
Union. To this day [ cannot understand the 
emotional heat that every attempt to 
consider the evidence on refire has gener- 
ated. 

We discovered in 1961 or 1962, if not 
the first certainly the second generation 
ICBM, the SS-7, was designed for refire. 
When we introduced this evidence and this 
subject we were laughed out of court. 

“No way. It doesn’t make sense.” 

We were looking at it from our strategic 
point of view, where we were deterring and 
avoiding war. 

Well, some 3-4 years later, a couple of 
us acquired some hard, incontrovertible 
evidence that each SS-7 missile on a 
launch pad had four missiles in nearby 
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hardened storage tor refire purposes. So 
the community then went to “well maybe 
they have the capability to retire one and 
at most two.” The fact of the matter was 
that each ICBM had at least four addi- 
tional JCBMs for retire capability, which 
under their nuclear war doctrines make 
great sense. 

Every intermediate, every medium-range 
and every battlefield ballistic missile 
system has been designed with such a retire 
point in mind. Now the Soviets are 
deploying four new land-based missile 
systems, three we know of definitely. Two 
of these have a cold-launch technique 
which I was the first to report in this 
country. The community has steadfastly, 
on emotional grounds in my opinion, 
refused to treat the retire capability. The 
Soviets picked up a Boeing design, thanks 
to Robert Hotz. We didn’t want it so Bob 
published it [in Aviation Week & Space 
Technolog yJ. Why not? The Soviets 
picked it up, proved it, and today there are 
two types of their silo-based, cold-launch 
missiles in which the main engine ignition 
occurs outside the silo and does no damage 
to the silo. They can lower another missile 
in a canister in that silo and refire it, if not 
in minutes, in just a very few hours. Now 
the silos are too hard for us to destroy, so a 
great many more are going to survive. 

My suggestion is that today the Soviets 
have somewhere between 500 and 3,000 
additional ICBMs that can be refired 
which are totally ignored in discussions of 
the strategic <Fbr <R®lea?se 

national estimated and in the public and in 
the congressional testimony. 


There are a couple of others that are 
equally serious. One was the Backfire. 
You all know the rhubarb I’ve been 
through on that one so 1 won’t belabor the 
fact. I did go to Boeing, North American 
Rockwell, General Dynamics and the [Brit- 
ish) Royal Air Force, to everyone in the 
Free World who had any experience in the 
design and the construction of heavy stra- 
tegic bombers. I gave them our intelligence 
and I said you tell me what this bomber is 
capable of. Every single one of these agreed 
that the Backfire had an intercontinental 
capability. You don’t have to know 
anything else. But my word was not good 
enough. The word of American and 
British industry was , not good enough. 
Someone had to believe the Soviet state- 
ment to us that the Backfire did not have 
an ability to strike the United States. And 
so the estimates have “yo-yoed” back and 
forth. Those closest to detente and those 
closest to SALT have argued with a 
polemical fury that I have never experi- 
enced in my professional career. I would 
never have been allowed in the military to 
survive for one day on such estimates • 
unless they were ground in fact and 
careful analysis. I’m not going to say 
anything more about the Backfire, except 
that it does have an intercontinental capa- 
bility. How the Soviets use it is another 
matter. When the proof was so over- 
whelming the intelligence community did 
a sudden shift. They said “well the Soviets 

second Backfire model, the B-model, to 
clean it up, to streamline it, to assure that 


it would have a great deal more range. I 
suspect there is a third Backfire model 
which will appear shortly with even 
greater range. That s part of the problem 
you have in the intelligence community. 

CIA s final super-secret uncoordinated - 
effort, in concert with an innocent fighter 
manufacturer, to reduce the range of the 
Backfire bomber, represents one of the 
most artful contrivances I have ever 
observed. It is one which I suspect — and 
as reported in Aviation Week & Space 
Technology may have been designed 
to salvage a SALT II accord. 

Now, on force levels, what concerns me 
most in the tactical area has been the 
continued assertion that we can defend 
NATO. I won’t go into and belabor the 
psychological points there. 1 think I have, 
devoted as much time as any individual in 
the government of the United States to the 
study of Soviet literature, in the study of 
their exercises and in the monitoring of 
the development and improvement of their 
Warsaw Pact forces. 

That’s not a very great claim, inciden- 
tally. I find that there was a very distinc- ‘ 
live change in Soviet strategy which 
occurred prior to 1970 in the NATO- 
Warsaw Pact area. 1 regretably had to 
deduce this by inference, by examining the 
doctrines, by examining their literature, 
by studying their exercises and by looking 
at the new weapon equipment. 

Rather than boring you with the details, ' 

iibjb§|}(50 1 ^9. ex P ress my judgment: I 
tnink tnal a Soviet war planner today, in 
the Warsaw Pact, given the forces, the 
capabilities, the combined ar 
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have said, "I’ve got to neutralize that Crude, by our standards, maybe ' 

doing. That doesn’t surprise me. maybe. 

In a simple, straightforward way, the But in terms of net lethal killing etfec 
Soviets have prepared to deny the U. S. its tiveness, within the combined arms doc- 
use of space- without which, it cannot be trines of using night, deception, nerve gas 
warned nor depioy and employ its forces, jamming and blitz warfare on a scab 
Finally, you re aware of something never before contemplated by anyone ii 
through some newspaper accounts of the the Free World, he doesn’t have to hav< 
ast few weeks^that Ira really not at our kind of F- 15s. He doesn’t have to havt 
liberty to expand upon. But let me lay it our kind of costly close air support 
out for you. The Soviet Union, irrespective This is the thrust of my concerns 
of what any scientist in this country tells Persistent underestimation; diminution o 

you, sincc_ I have done more work on this our retaliatory punch through an unper 
subject than any living official in this ceived war survival effort of unprecedentec 
country is 2() years ahead of the United scope; anti-satellite weapons to deny oui 
State* in its development of a technology use of space for warning and command 
which they believe wiff soon neutralize the pioneering research in directed enemv 
ballistic missile weapon as a threat to the weapons to kill our retaliatory missiles; ar 
< soviet Union. It is my firm belief that they omnipotence on land; an ability to deny oui 
are now testing this technology. For five use of the seas and a continuing projection 
nte,li8ence con, * n Mnity has said: of power into the Third World represent^- 
■ ,* " ee 8 an ’ you’re wrong. Our scientists the greatest imperialism in history. Deny 

say it is not possible,” Our scientists never the reality if you wifi. I cannot 
really tried. Our scientists haven’t done the My last word before you throw me out 
basic reserch. It was left to my little orga- of here is I’d like to caution that we do 
nization to undertake the most advanced have great strengths in this country and 
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basic research, or sponsor it, since the that we’re not on the edge of the abyss 
development of the A-bomb, to prove to But because of the failure in our percep 

t nMA rusrvnla in auc <1 i i ... * * 


Soviet SS-9 ballistic missile is launched from 
an operational site In Russia. Distinctive 
nose cone and paint markings Indicate that 


it is a test firi 


these people In our community that what 
the Soviets have been writing about for 15 
years they are in fact able to do and are 
doing. And I submit that the Soviets, on the 
basis of what I have examined, have every 
expectation that well before 1980, if they 
don’t blow themselves up— and they may- 
will perceive that they have technically and 
scientifically solved the problem of the 
ballistic missile threat. 

Look what they did to neutralize the 
bomber. Look what they did to deploy the 
world’s greatest defenses. Don’t be sur- 
prised. They view defense and offense and 
diplomacy and subversion in one grand 
context of being able to do it better. Now 1 
have half a dozen more such examples and 
I’m not going to go into them. 

The intelligence community was wrong 
about parity. The intelligence community 
has been wrong about virtually every great 
Soviet scientific, military advance since 
World War 2 The intelligence community 
was wrong about the A-bomb. Only the 
United States Air Force correctly predict- 
ed when the Soviets would have an A- 
bomb. 

The intelligence community was wrong 
about the thermonuclear weapon. The 
intelligence community was wrong about 
whether the Soviets would have an ICBM. 
Now when 1 say they were wrong, predic- 
tions usually have occurred only on the eve 
of the event. But we can’t operate with 
lead times like that in this environment. 

The intelligence community was consis- 
tently wrong in its assessment of the devel- 
opment of the broad base of Soviet 
science. Today, look at the quality of 
Soviet weapons being deployed. 1 have 
examined more Soviet weapons than most 


" ^Acuiuiicu more ooviei weapons man most parity or not 1 
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tions, I think that a global conflict is now 
in gestation. Sometime in the future such 
a conflict is more likely than not to occur. 
I think the Soviets believe that principally 
because of what they are doing and what 
we are not doing. Now we don’t have to 
stand this country on its head lo avert 
another mindless and needless holocaust. 
We are dedicated to preventing that, but 
we are not doing what we should. 

I disagree totally with those who hold 
that the Soviets are destined to be the 
world’s leading Superpower; that they are 
destined to far outpace the United States 
as a strategic power, and that there is 
nothing we can do about it, and that the 
sooner we resign ourselves to getting the 
American people to accept that fact of life 
and adjust to that fact of life through a 
more enlightened and rational diplomacy 
in which we— well I’m not going to spell it 
out for you. I think that is an odius and 
foreign doctrine ignorant of the traditions 
under which this country was built, and 
bow its forests were cleared, and its indus- 
tries set up. This country, its creative 
genius, its great wealth, its unmatched 
industrial know-how, but for the cost of a 
few gallons of gasoline per person per year 
in this country, can assure that the Soviets 
will never be tempted (as these new 
weapons give them a heightened sense of 
security) to challenge the basic institutions 
and worth of the Free World. 

I think what we have is too precious to 
put to that risk. I don’t want it to be in an 
area of doubt on a range of uncertainty in a 
national intelligence estimate process that 
has not been able for the last 10 years to 
determine whether the Soviets were seeking 
rw^ari n 3 ‘ a* 1 ' a ' yvou, ‘l he quite uncon- 
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